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NEWS AND NOTES 



NATIONAL COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 

After two years of failure to organize the projected Committee on 
Supervision, the Executive Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has at last solved the problem by inducing Orton 
Lowe, Director of English for the State of Pennsylvania, to accept the 
chairmanship. Although Mr. Lowe is a very busy man, this new respon- 
sibility accords so well with his official occupations that we may con- 
fidently expect important achievements by his committee. 

In order to take the Supervision Committee, Mr. Lowe had to resign 
the chairmanship of the Committee on Home Reading, now engaged in 
a revision of the widely distributed list of books published by the 
National Council in 1913. Mr. Herbert Bates, of the Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn, who was chairman of the committee that 
arranged the original list, has consented to step into the breach. 
He hopes not only to add recent titles but also to introduce other 
improvements which will make the pamphlet more valuable for direct 
use by the pupils. 

The Council will hold a platform meeting in Boston in connection 
with the N.E.A. There will be one joint meeting with the Library 
Department of the N.E.A. at which the Council representatives will 
present papers on home reading (1) for boys and (2) for girls. The 
other session will be devoted to the topic of extra work for pupils of 
superior abilities. 



MICHIGAN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 1 

The English Section of the Michigan State Teachers' Association 
met four hundred strong in Detroit, October 28, 192 1. Miss Lavern 
Ross, of Highland Park, was chairman and chiefly responsible for the 
program. 

Mr. George Starr Lasher, of the University of Michigan, talked on 
"The Qualified Teacher of Literature." He said that children read 
inferior stories and do not like poetry, whereas the teaching of literature 
should give a standard of judgment and a capacity for enjoyment. 

1 Excerpt from a report by R. D. T. Hollister, secretary. 
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The qualifications of a teacher of literature are (i) a right point of 
view — that of enjoyment rather than information; (2) interpretative 
ability — expressive voice and personality and a background of informa- 
tion; (3) common sense, not a scholastic attitude nor a drillmaster's; 
(4) courage to overthrow history of literature, to discard traditional 
selections, to experiment with new poetry and plays, and to be sincere 
and honest in expressing opinions. 



THE VIRGINIA ENGLISH TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 1 

An important step forward was taken by the English Teachers' 
Association of the Virginia Educational Conference at the annual meet- 
ing held in Richmond, November 25, 1921, when the Association decided 
to affiliate with the National Council of Teachers of English. The 
president, Miss Ray Van Vort, of the John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, in opening the meeting, spoke of the need of better organiza- 
tion among the English teachers of the state, and urged a campaign 
for bigger membership in order that the Association might be entitled 
to a larger influence in the National Council. 

The addresses on the program were stimulating and suggestive to 
the teachers present. Mr. W. B. Cridlin, secretary of the Virginia 
Historical Pageant Association, outlined the plans for the great pageant 
to be produced in Richmond in the spring, and asked the co-operation 
of the English teachers in using for composition material the facts of 
the early history of Virginia and the nation. 

James L. Grainger, of the Farmville State Normal School, pointed 
out that the pageant will appeal both to pratriotic and dramatic motives 
in project work, and outlined the plan which is being developed at 
Farmville in using the pageant as a project for the English work. He 
declared that much of the work in literature and composition will be 
devoted to the early history and literature of Virginia. The literary 
societies, the debating societies, and other school organizations will take 
these topics for study and will produce pageants on a small scale. In 
the spring the pupils expect to combine their forces and give a great 
pageant. Throughout the session books, pictures, relics, old ballads — 
everything bearing on early Virginia and local history — will be used to 
stimulate interest. 

W. F. Tidyman, of the Farmville State Normal School, discussed 
the question: "Should There Be a Definite Place for Spelling on the 
High-School Program?" If a considerable part of high-school pupils 

1 Excerpts from a report by W. L. Harrell, secretary. 
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are markedly deficient, a definite place should be given to spelling on 
the high-school program ; but it should not be compulsory for all. Pupils 
should be grouped according to their needs and excused from special 
instruction in spelling as soon as the essentials have been mastered. 

Conrad T. Logan, of the Harrisonburg State Normal School, Speak- 
ing on "The Use of Newspapers and Magazines in the English Classes," 
pointed out the great importance of newspapers and magazines in a 
democratic form of government and the necessity of teaching pupils 
who are preparing for citizenship in a democracy to read them dis- 
criminatingly. "This result is best attained when a laboratory method 
is used; that is, when both the good and the less good are alike put 
before students for examination and evaluation." 

The officers for the coming year are as follows: president, A. A. 
Kern, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg; vice-president, 
Miss Carrie Vaughan, Fredericksburg State Normal School, Fredericks- 
burg; secretary- treasurer, Miss Mary Montague, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond. 



THE PERIODICALS 

A SIGNIFICANT INNOVATION 

Howard C. Hill writes in the January and February issues of the 
School Review of "Opportunities for Correlation between Community 
Life and English." These two papers are devoted to the reading phase 
of two combined English and civics courses the writer has been giving 
in the University High School, Chicago; a later one is to describe the 
composition activities. The usual text in civics or "community life" 
is too condensed to be meaningful or interesting to ninth- and tenth- 
grade pupils, and the English work sometimes lacks motive and real 
richness. Both these evils are removed at a stroke by combining the 
courses. The core of the course is classroom — though largely 
individual — study of a community-life text and selections from other 
similar books. To this are added (1) readings in history, biography, 
travel and essay and (2) imaginative literature chosen to throw light 
upon the topics or problems considered by the class. The only home- 
work requirement is to read thirty minutes a day from books of these latter 
kinds which are listed by the instructor. 1 Last year in the better section 
the average amount of reading done by individual pupils was 5,576 
pages. There are many other ideas in the account which will repay the 
trouble of looking it up and reading the whole. 

1 A complete bibliography appears in Mr. Hill's new text, Community Life. 
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The writer's summary of methods of stimulating reading is so sat- 
isfactory that we quote an entire paragraph: 

Much of the success of inducing pupils to read depends on the methods 
employed by the teacher. In the community-life course, for example, it has 
been found useful, when taking up a new topic, to spend the entire first period 
in running over the new book list with the pupils for the purpose of arousing 
their interest in some of the titles. As a rule, some of the books have previ- 
ously been read by members of the class; a few enthusiastic words from them 
count for more in creating a desire to read a particular book than a long eulogy 
from the teacher. On the other hand, an anecdote about the author or a 
brief description of the character or contents of a book from the instructor 
often proves an effective stimulus. It is a good plan also to have some of the 
books in the room where they can be shown to the class while the teacher 
talks about them or their authors, for there is magic in the very appearance of 
a book possessing an attractive format. Better still, as constituting a lure 
which is well-nigh irresistible, is the reading aloud of a choice passage in a book, 
stopping, of course, in the manner of a serial, at the most exciting point, leaving 
the outcome of the episode or the mystery undivulged. 

DO CHILDREN LIKE INFORMATIONAL SELECTIONS? 

Willis L. Uhl, discussing in the Elementary School Journal for Jan- 
uary "The Interest of Junior High School Pupils in Informational 
Selections," quotes the results of questionnaires to show that pupils 
like well-written informational reading quite as well as good fiction. 
Much of the informational material commonly used is cordially hated, 
but that which has interesting action, suggestions of adventure and 
heroism, interesting characters, problems, and picturesque details is 
welcomed. He concludes that the course in reading should receive 
large additions of such matter written especially for children by expert 
teachers. 

SIFTING SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

"How Simplified Spelling Might Simplify" is the engaging title used 
by John A. Lester for his article in the February School Review. He 
tests the proposed reforms by the effect they would have upon the mis- 
spellings by candidates in the English examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. In seven years there were 14,002 mis- 
spellings but only 2,602 different words were mistreated, and 75 per cent 
of all the errors fell upon 775 words. Four per cent of the misspellings 
would be correct if judged by the Simplified Spelling Boards' thirty- 
two rules, whereas 12 per cent of the errors could have been avoided 
by the application of the four commonest, simplest rules of the present 
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system. On the whole, the proposed new rules are too numerous and 
intricate to be used in schools and, moreover, they would not relieve 
the actual spelling difficulties of boys and girls. Rule 3 (for uniformity 
in proceed, concede, and like words) and Rule 16 (for simplifying the 
ie and ei tangle) are very simple in statement and would eliminate very 
much confusion and waste effort. The reformers should begin with 
these two. 

THE SCHOOL PLAY 

The December English Leaflet contains a very wholesome discussion 
by Margaret C. Knapp of the school play in institutions which have no 
course in dramatics. Since the "value of amateur dramatics is in direct 
ratio to the literary and artistic value of the plays given, " only worthy 
compositions should be presented. Contrary to common belief, the 
really good play is easier than the poor one to stage successfully, because 
the play carries the actors rather than the actors the play. Audiences, 
too, are found to like reasonably "high-brow" drama better than slap- 
stick. The necessary royalties can always be raised in some way. A 
dramatic club, with stage manager (possibly one for each act or short 
play), property man, electrician, and casting committee, is almost 
essential. As rapidly as possible the teacher-coach should develop 
pupil-coaches, both to relieve herself and to give pupils the fullest ex- 
perience possible. 



